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EDUCATION IS A FUNDAMENTAL OBLIGATION 
OF PUBLIC POLICY 


The peculiar position of public education in our democracy, sup- 
ported and guided by local initiative and directly accountable to it, sug- 
gests that there should be set up in every locality, councils broadly rep- 
resentative to mobilize and clarify public opinion in order to deal more 
generously and wisely with the present crisis in education. 


The school is only one of the many educational agencies. The 
home, the church, the library, all must be maintained and strengthened 
along with the schools. Since education does not stop with childhood 
the agencies of adult education must not be forgotten. Special attention 
might be given to training for parenthood. 


—From DECLARATION OF POLICY, adopted by the Citizens Conference on 
the Crisis in Education, January, 1933. 
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A TIME STUDY OF THE ACTIVITIES OF THE LIBRARIANS OF 
WISCONSIN TEACHERS COLLEGES 


By George C. Allez, Librarian, Stevens Point State Teachers College 


The study that is here summarized 
was conducted last year at the School of 
Library Service in Columbia University 
and made possible through a fellowship 
grant of the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. It represents an attempt to 
determine and record the staff needs of 
the libraries in Wisconsin state teachers 
colleges; needs which have been felt for 
some time and often expressed by the li- 
brarians of these institutions. It was 
developed to demonstrate that the library 
in educational institutions is not static 
but a vital living organism in the school 
program and subject to growth and 
development in the same manner as all 
other departments. 

The specific objectives of the study 
were fourfold: 


1. To determine the activities that li- 
brarians in Wisconsin teachers col- 
leges perform and the amount of time 
that is spent on them. 

2. To determine how much librarians be- 
lieve should be the amount spent on 
these activities for adequacy. 

3. To determine the staff needs of teach- 
ers college libraries in Wisconsin. 

4, To present and interpret the array of 
activities performed in teachers col- 
lege libraries in such a manner that 
the findings of this study would be 
significant not only to librarians but 
also and more particularly to those 
outside of the profession. 


Librarians in the teachers college li- 
braries of Wisconsin are very much 
aware of the staff needs of their 
libraries. It is not librarians, primarily, 
that need be shown and convinced. It is 
those who, though outside of the profes- 
sion, are responsible for and determine 
the size of the staffs and the financial 
support of the library. Inherent in the 
objectives of this study, therefore, was 
the necessity of presenting staff needs in 
figures telling “how much” and “what 
for” and “why”. 

The procedure that was followed rep- 
resented the nearest approach possible, 
under the conditions of which the study 
was made, to a job analysis. 

All of the activities performed in 
teachers college libraries were listed un- 
der nine major activities namely: Ad- 
ministrative, technical, routine, clerical, 
professional, service, children’s library, 
textbook and teaching activities. 

The cooperating libraries kept a rec- 
ord for a period of two weeks of the 
amount of time each member of their 
staffs spent on each of these activities 
and indicated the amount of time they 
believed was needed for the adequate 
performance of these activities. The 
same records were also made for student 
help. 

Tabulations in table form were made 
to demonstrate the amount of time spent 
on each of the nine major activities by 
each library and the amount of time 


PRESENT SIZE OF LIBRARY STAFFS AND ADDITIONAL HOURS NEEDED 
PER WEEK FOR ADEQUACY 





D 1D] F G H 
3 3 Fr] 3 4¥e 
3% 97% 34 33 134 92%, 
% 25 7 33 27 5 
122% 34 66 161 9714 


* Head librarian is engaged for two-thirds time only or thirty-two hours per week. 
** Includes training schoo] librarian engaged for twenty-seven and one-half hours 


A B 

Present number of staff 

ee eee 3 3* 
Additional staff hours 

SS eee 83 6114 163 
Additional student help 

hours needed ~----- 10 22% 1 
Total additional hours 

| een 93 94 2 
per week. 


*** Data could not be interpreted. 
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needed for the adequate performance of 
these activities. Summary tables were 
also made to demonstrate actual staff 
needs and individual institutional tables 
were included in the appendix to present 
the picture for each school. 

Space does not permit the presentation 
of all of the figures and tables but the 
following table is presented to show the 
size of the library staffs at the present 
time together with the additional hours 
that, in the opinions of the librarians, 
are needed for adequacy. The capital 
letters from A to H which are placed at 
the head of the vertical columns are 
symbols representing the eight cooperat- 
ing libraries. 

The hours of regular staff help needed 
per week for adequacy in the college li- 
braries range from thirty-three hours 
per week to one hundred and sixty three 
and one-half hours per week, and the 
number of student help hours needed for 
adequacy range from thirty-four to two 
hundred seventy-seven per week. 

Some consideration was made in this 
study to a comparison of these expressed 
needs with existing staff standards. 
Probably the most significant of staff 
standards for teachers college libraries 
are those adopted by the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges and ex- 
pressed in a recent pamphlet published 
by the American Library Association en- 
titled “Staff Standards in Teachers Col- 
leges and Normal Schools”. These are a 
revision of the standards arrived at by 
Dr. Rosenlof in his study entitled “Li- 
brary Facilities of Teacher-Training In- 
stitutions”. 

The paragraph relating to library 
staffs in the revised standards states: 


Each teachers college or normal 
school with an enrollment of less than 
one-thousand full-time students should 
employ at least two full-time librari- 
ans in addition to the librarian or li- 
brarians in charge of the training 
school libraries. An additional full- 
time librarian should be employed for 
each additional five-hundred full-time 
students or major fraction thereof. 





“Measuring stick for libraries of teacher-training institutions. 


15 May, 1923. 
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Obviously the very conservative 
standards arrived at in Dr. Rosenlof’s 
study were based upon the deplorable in- 
adequacies which were found prevalent 
in teachers college and normal school li- 
braries and not based upon any valid 
concept of what the real needs are and it 
seems highly probable that the still 
lower standards as set by the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges for ac- 
crediting purposes were made so as to 
avoid the excluding of a large number of 
institutions from being accredited rather 
than to express what was desirable or 
even necessary in library staffs. 

If there was any assurance that the 
standards under discussion would be 
viewed for what they are, namely stand- 
ards for accrediting purposes, there 
would be little cause for apprehension. 
It is extremely likely, however, that 
there will be other interpretations of 
them. It is highly probable that presi- 
dents will be prone to view these stand- 
ards, which are made for the purpose of 
accrediting schools, as desirable stand- 
ards and as defining needs. Any such 
interpretation would have a retarding if 
not a disastrous effect on library prog- 
ress. That these standards fall short of 
presenting any true picture of the staff 
needs of the teachers college libraries is 
evident from the figures presented and is 
one of the important conclusions to be 
drawn from this study. 

The standards as set up by the Associ- 
ation of American Teachers Colleges cer- 
tainly fall far short of those contained 
in the Kerr “Measuring stick”,* the in- 
strument that has played such a signifi- 
cant part in the raising of teachers col- 
lege library standards in the past. 

The revised and enlarged statement of 
the Measuring stick for libraries of 
teacher-training institutions* presented 
by W. H. Kerr before the American Li- 
brary Association normal school library 
round table at Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
April 24, 1923, recommends for the li- 
brary staffs of four-year teachers col- 
leges, with enrollments of five-hundred 


L. J. v. 48, p. 458. 
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students, a librarian and five assistants 
including a reference librarian and li- 
brary instructor, a cataloger, a children’s 
librarian and two loan desk assistants. 
In addition to this there should be four 
student assistants averaging four hours 
per day each. For each additional five- 
hundred students two additional full 
time staff members are recommended and 
two additional student assistants averag- 
ing four hours per day each. 


In comparing the results of this time 
study with these library standards dis- 
cussed above a very interesting result is 
obtained. The present staff facilities of 
teachers colleges in Wisconsin are con- 
siderably stronger than the standards 
set up for accrediting purposes by the 
American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges. They compare very favorably with 
the minimum standards suggested by the 
original Rosenlof study but fall far short 
of both the staff needs for adequacy as 
expressed by the librarians in this study 
and the requirements set up by the Kerr 
“Measuring stick”. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


At no place in this study was there a 
criticism of the organization and admin- 
istrative practices or of the policies of 
the libraries. In the one attempt to 
gather information relative to this, 
namely, the request of evidence as to 
what librarians believe to be the service 
functions of the library, the information 
received was not adequate from which 
to draw conclusions. Nor was there any 
attempt to determine the degree of ef- 
fectiveness with which library activities 
were being performed other than that 
which could be reasonably implied from 
the discrepancy between the time now 
spent on library activities and the time 
that librarians believe should be spent on 
them. 

Such was not the purpose of this study 
and any criticism along this line would 
have been unjustified because of the lack 
of sufficient data regarding the modify- 
ing factors existing in the various li- 
braries. 

Nor was there any attempt to deter- 
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mine specifically the nature and amount 
of the staff requirements for each li- 
brary. It was felt that all such studies 
and their subsequent conclusions were 
the concern of the individual libraries. 

An exposition of the activities per- 
formed in teachers college libraries, an 
interpretation of their relation to the 
school program, a presentation of data 
showing the amount of time now spent 
on these activities and the amount li- 
brarians believe needed for adequacy and 
a comparison of these figures with exist- 
ing staff standards for teachers college 
libraries formed the basis for the follow- 
ing conclusions. 

Without doubt the most obvious result 
of this study was the demonstration of 
the fact that, in the opinion of the li- 
brarians on the job, their libraries are 
greatly understaffed. The nature of 
staff needs to remedy this condition will 
be discussed later. 

A situation which was revealed in the 
data obtained and which is of great sig- 
nificance in its relation to the above con- 
clusion was the considerable variation in 
the amount of time spent on each library 
activity by the various libraries. 

This apparent lack of unanimity in 
agreement as to the relative importance 
of the various library activities substan- 
tiated a reflection in the study that li- 
brarians themselves are not at all agreed 
as to the functions of the library in 
teachers colleges. This is not in any 
way an indictment against librarians who 
with their present inadequate staffs are 
hard put to it to keep technical organiza- 
tion intact and fulfill the most obvious 
service functions. Naturally under exist- 
ing conditions they would not be expected 
to strive to increase their activities. It 
is rather an indication that administra- 
tors and members of faculties are not 
aware of the newer functions of the li- 
brary in educational institutions, that 
there are in the educational programs of 
teachers colleges no explicit definitions 
of the functions of the library and that 
libraries because of lack of staff facilities 
have no opportunity to interpret or en- 
large those newer functions of the 
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library in terms of modern educational 
methods. It is highly probable that vari- 
ations between libraries in the amount of 
time spent on library activities is due to 
the necessity of each library distributing 
staff time where pressure and needs are 
greatest. 

There were other conditions revealed 
in the data gathered, from which some 
generalizations may be safely made. Ap- 
parently the head librarians are required, 
because of understaffed conditions, to 
distribute their time rather widely over 
the various activities while perfectly 
conscious of the need to concentrate 
their time on administrative, service, 
professional and teaching activities. To 
provide for this, head librarians should, 
through additional staff facilities, be re- 
lieved of a considerable amount of tech- 
nical activities. These activities should 
be performed, however, by professionally 
trained librarians. Certainly the head 
librarians should be relieved from all ex- 
cept the very minimum of routine activi- 
ties. Any condition which makes it nec- 
essary for the librarian to perform ac- 
tivities which can be readily performed 
by sub-professional or student help is an 
inexcusable waste of time and money. 


Sufficient professionally trained help 
should be provided to perform adequately 
such technical, service, professional, and 
teaching activities as are not performed 
by the head librarians and to assist in 
the supervision of the routine activities 
performed by sub-professional workers 
and student help. The actual perform- 
ance of routine activities and clerical 
work by all professionally trained 
librarians should be of the minimum. 

There should be on each library staff a 
person who has, as part of her equip- 
ment, special training in children’s 
library work. This individual should 
have charge, under the direction of the 
head librarian, of the training school 
library and should be allowed sufficient 
time to perform all training school ac- 
tivities. 

The lack of adequate sub-professional 
and student help to perform the neces- 
sary routine and clerical activities of the 
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libraries was evidenced not only by the 
amount of time that is spent on them at 
the present time by professionally train- 
ed librarians but also by the large 
amount of additional time librarians be- 
lieve is needed for adequacy. Adequate 
provision of this kind of library help is 
essential to economical and effective 
library organization and administration. 

Any additional staff provisions should 
be made after a study and reorganiza- 
tion of present staff duties and assign- 
ments based upon the qualifications, in- 
terests, abilities and training of present 
staff members. Such reorganization, if 
made to use present staff facilities to the 
best advantage, would indicate the nature 
and amount of additional staff needs. 
Specific staff needs then become in- 
dividual problems with each library. 

It should be clearly understood at 
this point that suggestions and recom- 
mendations regarding additional staff 
facilities were not made to anticipate 
lightening the load of any member of 
any of the library staffs. All sugges- 
tions and recommendations were made 
with the idea of more effective organiza- 
tion and administration and more par- 
ticularly the realization of the greatest 
returns possible on the investment made 
in the library in library service to the 
institution. Anything less than this is 
false economy. 

That present staff standards for 
teachers college libraries as set up by 
the Association of American Teachers 
Colleges do not present a valid or true 
picture of staff needs was one of the im- 
portant conclusions to be drawn from 
this study. The whole question of staff 
standards should be thoroughly studied 
from the point of view of the functions 
of the library and not from the point of 
view of present library staff conditions. 
Studies should be made to define the 
functions of the library in teacher-train- 
ing institutions and to determine what 
activities are necessary for the perform- 
ance of these functions. The results of 
such studies should furnish a valid basis 
for determining staff needs for the ade- 
quate performance of library activities. 
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“THE FUN (7?) OF FILING” 


By Grace W. Cotts, Cataloger 


The broad term filing may apply to 
any plan of systematic arrangement, 
but because of the limited time, I am go- 
ing to confine my remarks to alphabet- 
ing, a specific form of filing. When I 
mention the subject of alphabeting, the 
question mark after fun in the title of 
my talk, “The fun (?) of filing,” as- 
sumes a much larger proportion. 

When a new patron is being conducted 
around the library and is introduced to 
the catalog, we are apt to say in an off- 
hand manner, “The catalog is arranged 
alphabetically,” and then dismiss the 
subject. Many patrons do not know 
their a-b-c’s, especially now when the 
word method of teaching reading is prev- 
alent in our public schools. Add to this 
our intricate methods of filing, and it’s 
no wonder that patrons will ask at the 
desk rather than attempt to find the sub- 
ject or book in the catalog. 

The object of all catalogers is to make 
her catalog easy to consult and manipu- 
late, but the catalog at best is a compli- 
cated tool for the average person to han- 
dle, and it is most necessary that we 
make our system of filing as simple and 
clear as possible. This, however, is an 
extremely difficult task because of the 
great variety of entries and because 
there is no one code of rules that all 
libraries follow. 

The first rules for alphabeting that 
were published are to be found in Cut- 
ter’s Rules for a dictionary catalog, 4th 
ed., 1904. He deviated from a strictly 
alphabetical arrangement, but the ten- 
dency now is toward an unbroken ar- 
rangement, adhering as closely as possi- 
ble to one alphabet instead of breaking 
the subject up into two or three groups. 

Since the publication of the Cutter 
rules, other variations from these rules 
have appeared in printed form. Some 
of the larger libraries have adopted 
their own rules which have been used 
with variations by many smaller libra- 


East Chicago Public Library* 


ries. Among the best known of these 
are the Rules for filing cards in the dic- 
tionary catalogues of the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh, 3d ed., 1926; Filing 
rules for the arrangement of the diction- 
ary catalog of the Public Library of Cin- 
cinnati and Hamilton County, 1928; Fil- 
ing rules for the arrangement of the dic- 
tionary catalogs of the Cleveland Public 
Library, 1922. The arrangement of en- 
tries in the various Wilson publications 
is to be found in the Style book issued 
by that company in 1921. Also, many 
library schools have issued their manuals 
in printed or mimeographed form. 


All these codes show differences of 
opinion, and I am going to review 
briefly some of the disputed rules found 
in them. 


(1) The Bible. By the old method all 
the books of the Bible were arranged 
according to the order in which they 
appeared in the Bible. Now the ten- 
dency is to arrange them alphabetic- 
ally under the Old and New Testa- 
ments, or to arrange all entries in one 
alphabet. 

(2) History. The usual arrangement 
for subdivisions under history is 
chronological, but some rules decree 
that these subdivisions should be ar- 
ranged alphabetically. 

(3) Author entries. The question here 
is the number of alphabets in which 
to divide the entries. Some rules 
divide the entries into three groups, 
the main, added, and subject entries. 

’ The main and added entries are some- 
times combined in one file with the 
subject entries in the second file. Still 
another way is to arrange all the en- 
tries in one alphabet. The chief dis- 
advantage of dividing the material 
into two or more alphabets is that the 
users will look in the last group for 
entries found in the first and vice 
versa. 


* A paper read by Miss Cotts, W. L. S. '31 at the Indiana State Library meeting. 
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(4) Place names (country, state, city.) 
This presents a most difficult problem, 
but the various codes differ generally 
according to the number of the alpha- 
bets to use and the kind of entries to 
be found in each division. When three 
distinct alphabets are to be used, the 
usual grouping is made as follows: 

(a) Main entries by a country, state 
or city 

(b) Subject entries about the country, 
state or city 

(c) Works by and about associations 
or institutions and titles begin- 
ning with the name of the country 
state or city 

Some rules, however, advocate filing 

all three groups together in one alpha- 

bet. Still another method is to keep 

the last group (associations, institu- 

tions, titles) separate, but to file the 

first two groups together, in this way 

users will not be so apt to overlook 

either group. 


(5) Editions. There are four possible 
methods for the arrangement of edi- 
tions which are self-explanatory: 

(a) by the date of the edition 
(b) by the number of the edition 
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(c) by the title of the edition 
(d) by the translation of the edition 


As these points of variation show, 
there is a great need for the standardiza- 
tion of rules for alphabeting. It is un- 
necessary for me to tell you the value of 
standardizing this part of cataloging. It 
is significant to say only that the Amer- 
ican Library Association has constantly 
worked for the standardization of library 
methods and equipment. A group of ex- 
perts could be appointed by the Amer- 
ican Library Association or Library of 
Congress to decide on the best points of 
each of the codes now used, and from all 
of these bring forth one code for all 
libraries. It would not be necessary 
then for students after learning one set 
of rules to change to another upon the 
beginning of work in a new position. Or 
it would not be necessary for the patron 
to be constantly confronted with a new 
system of filing when changing from one 
type of library to another. 

To adopt a new system of alphabeting 
in all libraries would involve time and 
expense, but I feel sure that it would be 
well worth the effort. If this were done, 
the question mark after fun in “The fun 
(?) of filing” would soon be removed. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Blanche A. Smith 


From a Library Visitor’s Notebook 


It was a beautifully kept library. On 
entering, one experienced a delightful 
sense of well being and fitness of things. 
The librarian was pleased when this re- 
action was expressed, saying that it was 
an ideal which had been reached by de- 
grees. “It was stuffy and cluttered 
when I came in for the first time” she 
said, “I used to stand at the door and 
pretend I was entering for the first time 
so I could see what were the worst 
features. One by one, I changed them, 
beginning with the most obvious. Now 
I feel that there is at least room to 


breathe and that we have the feeling of 
space which adds comfort to any room.” 


What a splendid rule that would be for 
all librarians to adopt. By looking at 
familiar surroundings through the eyes 
of a stranger, we would be impelled to 
eliminate superfluous books from the 
shelves, clear away stacks of magazines 
from tables, having some place for them 
where they would be readily accessible 
but out of sight, remove at least half of 
the winter bouquets, stuffed birds, etc. 
The Japanese principle of restraint in 
ornamentation, one thing at a time, at- 
tractively displayed, is so much more ef- 
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fective. The argument that the public 
would miss the accumulation of months 
and years is not good. How much bet- 
ter to accustom them to an atmosphere 
of charm and good taste. 

We would urge the general adoption 
of the plan which has worked such charm 
in this one library, that of surveying 
familiar surroundings with the critical 
eyes of strangers. Cleared tables and 
attractive shelves and general improve- 
ment in library housekeeping would be 
the inevitable result. 


Who Reads What? 


In a recent Missouri study, the banker 
and baker, the hairdresser and the man- 
ufacturer, were found to be equally at- 
tracted by books on the way out of the 
depression. “Can government cure un- 
employment” by Angell, had been bor- 
rowed by a minister, student, two shoe 
workers, engineer, two stenographers, 
salesman, lawyer, governess, and fore- 
man. Beard’s “America faces’ the 
future” had attracted two lawyers, a 
barber, two teachers, three physicians, 
railroad conductor, banker, minister, 
unemployed man, bookkeeper, housewife, 
two stenographers, bond salesman, elec- 
trician, wife of an insurance agent, and 
clerk. Beveridge’s “Causes and cures of 
unemployment” had appealed to a room- 
ing-house keeper, manufacturer, banker, 
two physicians, insurance agents, 
teacher, four students, foreman and 
lawyer. ¢ 

“The Nemesis of American business” 
by Chase, had numbered among its read- 
ers two ministers, two electricians, sales- 
man, three bankers, two typists, three 
insurance agents, four teachers, three 
unemployed men, four students, two 
cashiers, four clerks, two housewives, 
real estate agent, musician, stock man, 
engineer, farmer, carpenter, baker, press 
operator, hairdresser, physician, steel 
worker, bookkeeper and bookbinder. 

“America’s way out” by Thomas, had 
been lent to a school superintendent, 
grain dealer, painter, banker, two clergy- 
men, six students, three housekeepers, 
commercial artist, reporter, Y. W. C. A. 
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secretary, wife of a bond salesman, 
wife of an insurance agent, dentist, 
music teacher, electrical engineer, en- 
gineer, four salesmen, and two clerks. 

Another indication of this growing in- 
terest in economic questions has been the 
popularity of “Books for Thinking 
America”, a list compiled by the Amer- 
ican Library Association with the aid of 
leading American economists. More 
than 50,000 copies of this list have been 
distributed.—Librarian, Boston Evening 
Transcript, Feb. 8, 1933. 


Reading a Book Together 


Napoleon once said “The human race 
is governed by its imagination.” No 
less is the individual. In these troublous 
times, your library wishes to extend to 
you an invitation to forget pressing 
problems and lose yourselves for a while 
in the literary imagination of the past. 
Reading is a pastime, but, more than 
that, it is an adventure in the created 
world of the writer. Would it not be 
well to ask the library for such adven- 
turous interludes in your round of days? 

Or you may prefer to share your en- 
joyment in reading. Why not form a 
small book club? Conferences give to 
the printed page a personal touch and 
often to the message an indelible im- 
pression. There are readers advisers to 
suggest what to read next and limited 
facilities in the main library and some 
of the branches for such reading circles. 
Understanding and cooperation between 
library and book lovers—as individuals 
or groups—is free for the asking.— 
Your Library (District of Columbia Pub- 
lic Library), Oct. 1932. 


One Trustee Speaks 


There is no doubt but responsibilities 
of trustee-ship are accepted and borne 
with varying degrees of complacency. 
That Mr. J. Sidney Johnson of the 
Marshalltown (Iowa) Public Library be- 
lieves it is an individual challenge can 
not be doubted as one reads the speech 
he made at the Regional Conference. 

“This situation offers a challenge to 
library trustees. No longer can we sit 
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back in a satisfied way and enjoy the 
honor and prestige which come to us 
through membership on a board of 
trustees. We must sell our public 
libraries to our communities. We must 
meet the demands of self appointed 
committees and unorganized groups of 
tax payers by telling people what we are 
doing and the service we are rendering 
right now especially through the library 
as a social institution. We must accept 
the challenge, meet the situation and 
sell our libraries to the people of our 
communities. And at the same time, 
we must insist that, as a board of 
trustees, legally constituted and respon- 
sible for the service rendered by the 
people of our community, our opinions 
must be respected, perhaps even in pref- 
erence to those of the self appointed 
committees and voluntary groups whose 
sole demand is a reduction in expendi- 
ture and who, after accomplishing their 
purpose can go home, sit down and let 
some one else be responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the institution whose 
service they have seriously crippled 
through their ill-considered and arbi- 
trary demands.”—lJowa Library Quar- 
terly, Dec. 1932. 


Seriously Crippled Service 


The annual report of Evansville (Ind.) 
Public Library for the year 1932 gives a 
striking example of ruthless slashing on 
the part of those who do not measure the 
value of the service rendered in such 
times as these. Ethel F. McCullough, 
Librarian, writes, 

“In 1930, when the trustees of the 
Seleta Evans Trust Estate leased to the 
Public Library Board for the sum of 
$1.00 for a period of 99 years one of the 
most beautiful building sites in the city 
of Evansville for the purpose of building 
thereon a central library, there were 
many citizens who believed that a valu- 
able asset had been added to the city’s 
educational possibilities. 

“In due course of time the City Coun- 
cil endorsed a $300,000 bond issue, the 
bonds were sold, architects engaged, the 
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corner stone was laid and the project 
moved forward toward completion. 

“On the 8th of May, 1932, the new 
building was opened. Thousands came 
to exclaim over the beauty and adequacy 
of the building which had been planned 
for 30 years’ growth. As I listened to 
the enthusiastic comments of commenda- 
tion, not all of which came from those 
who had always been friendly to the 
library, I could but wonder what the 
immediate future held for the institution 
then riding high on the wave of popu- 
larity. Little did I realize that the Li- 
brary was to be singled out as the one 
to suffer the most drastic financial pun- 
ishment that was to be inflicted upon any 
tax supported institution by a Tax Ad- 
justment Board not then in existence. 

“That the Public Library could even 
approximate a program that had been 
built up and extended through 20 years 
of consistent and conscientious effort of 
both the Library Board and Staff under 
the tax levy fixed by the Tax Adjustment 
Board was impossible. 

“The end of 1932 finds the work of 
destruction completed, and the new pro- 
gram ready to be put into execution 
. - . As we end the story of 1932 we may 
say with the Apostle Paul ‘Brethern I 
count myself not to have apprehended, 
but this one thing I do, forgetting those 
things which are behind and reaching 
forth unto those things which are before, 
I press toward the mark.’ ”’ 


Valuable Service 


During the past year or two, the de- 
mand for reading material of integrity 
has been striking. Serious people who 
have lost their confidence in platform 
harangues and journalistic plausibility 
have opened their hearts and asked for 
advice. A sense of frustration on the 
part of some, a grand concern for their 
fellows and their community on the part 
of others have brought them to us for 
such assistance as may be found in docu- 
mental experience—a book service not 
available in any other local public insti- 
tution. In how far we have succeeded, 
in how far we have failed to meet the 
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demand, are questions impossible to 
answer from within the Library. We 
have a deep feeling, however, that the 
demand for such service is legitimate 
and that the vital need of an agency to 
furnish such cooperative service to the 
people has been abundantly proved. The 
ability on the part of an institution to 
respond and the incapacity of a com- 
munity to maintain such an institution 
adversely affect the standard of the life 
of all.—Detroit Library Commission, 
77th Annual Report. 


Interesting Revivals 


In Portland, interest in older books 
was aroused by a list compiled by the 
Circulation Department of a hundred 
best books of the 20th century. The 
public was invited to vote on the ten 
best of the listed books. Results of the 
ballot were— 

Kim 

Forsyte Saga 

All quiet on the western front 

Lord Jim 

Way of all flesh 

Green mansions 

Good earth 

Bridge of San Luis Rey 

My Antonia 

Call of the wild 

The hundred books all were requested 
repeatedly while the select ten vied with 
current best sellers in popularity. 


Optimism 


There is no path down which the ac- 
tive and exploring mind of man has ven- 
tured that is not clear and open to the 
reader of books in the Library. We are 
doing a greater work than ever before 
in our history. The Library is render- 
ing to the community a social service 
which is beyond calculation. We feel 
that we are one of the great helps in 
these times of trouble. 

As in the case with all institutions and 
with all individuals our revenues have 
been reduced. Like Uncle Sam we are 
having a most difficult time to balance 
our budget. But we are carrying on. 
We have zeal and enthusiasm in our 
work with the full assurance the public 
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whom we serve appreciate what we are 
accomplishing.—Guide Post, Dec. 1932. 


Readers and their Responsibilities 
Tempering Justice with Mercy 


Following the statement that in Prov- 
idence, rather than indulge in fineless 
days and weeks “the Librarian is always 
ready to temper justice with mercy if a 
person, because of domestic affliction, 
cannot meet his library obligations”, we 
have an elaboration of that attitude. 

“The economic depression is many- 
sided in its effect upon the use of public 
libraries. Because it is a free form of 
recreation, reading is more popular than 
ever before, and perhaps it is more than 
ever valuable as a means of temporary 
escape from troubled thoughts. On the 
other hand, because of irregular work or 
complete unemployment, many persons 
are unable to borrow books from their 
public library since their library cards 
are not in good standing, due to unpaid 
charges for overdue, lost or damaged 
books. 

“The Library has stated its belief that 
its readers should and must meet their 
library responsibilities. But every rea- 
sonable consideration is being made in 
favor of those adults and children whose 
domestic finances have been seriously 
crippled by unemployment, and whose 
library cards are not usable because of 
their inability, not unwillingness, to pay 
overdue charges. (Persons who have 
lost or damaged the Library’s books and 
have not settled the accounts are not in- 
cluded in these provisions.) 

“In accordance with this objective, 
any reader who, since Jan. 1, 1930 


_(when the depression effects began to 


appear) has incurred charges for over- 
due books and has not paid because of 
unemployment in the family, may make 
arrangements so that the library card’s 
use may be continued. The account 
may be settled on an installment basis. 
If this is impossible, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Circulation Department li- 
brarian or the Children’s librarian at 
Central Library, the Branch librarian or 
Children’s librarian at a branch library, 
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the charges may be extended for 12 
months. In either case, the use of the 
card is continued. 

“This plan does not in any sense can- 
cel library obligations. It postpones 
their settlement for the person who is 
sufficiently interested in books and read- 
ing to ask for this special privilege. 

It is to be understood that this ar- 
rangement terminates at once if the 
reader incurs further delinquency and 
that it is for ‘duration of depression’ 
only.”—Books for All, Dec. 1, 1932. 


Changes in Methods 


Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 
Dec. 1932 


Since Jan. 1930 the use of the Library 
has increased 49 per cent while funds 
have been reduced more than 10 per cent. 
This situation has made it necessary 
that some changes be made in methods. 

1. Renewals. The renewal of books by 
telephone will not be made after 5 p. m. 
Renewals may be made in person at any 
time. They will also be made by mail. 

Renewing books by telephone is such 
a long process that many libraries have 
never attempted it. It seems unfair to 
take a librarian from a line of waiting 
people during the busy evening hours to 
make the renewal. 

2. Temporary cards. Only three tem- 
porary cards will be issued each year. 
After the third issuance, a charge of 
five cents will be made for each card. 

Temporary cards are issued at a con- 
venience to borrowers who occasionally 
forget their borrowers cards. The sys- 
tem has been so flagrantly abused by 
many readers that it has become an im- 
possible burden. 

3. Replacement of cards. A charge of 
25 cents is made for replacement of a 
lost card. 

This is not a measure to raise revenue 
but to discourage the careless handling 
of cards. Many cards are lost, and 
when found and used by another they 
are a danger to the owner and the Li- 
brary. 

Please report the loss of a card or 
change of address at once. 
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Wanted 


Wanted—A second hand catalog case, 
24 trays, in dark oak. Please communi- 
cate with Mrs. Alice J. Raymond, Rhine- 
lander Public Library, Rhinelander, 
Wisconsin. 


Here are Questions that Keep 
Librarian Hustling 


Who was, where is and what is, kept 
Miss Mary de Jonge, reference librarian 
at the Appleton public library busy dur- 
ing December. Some of the questions 
were easy, but some of them took con- 
siderable poking around in old books and 
magazines. 

Following are some of the questions: 
how do you regulate the amount of gas 
and air in a gas stove so as to get the 
most heat? what is the difference be- 
tween Western Union and Postal Tele- 
graph service? what are the voting 
regulations in Honduras and Santo 
Domingo? how many people were on 
board the steamer Eastland when it was 
sunk and what was the cause of the acci- 
dent? in what province is Matsuyama, 
Japan? why is the new decoration of 
honor awarded in the United States 
Army called the Purple Heart? what is 
the size of the Rockefeller building in 
New York? where did the Austrians 
settle in Wisconsin and what did they 
do for the state? what was the name of 
a book about civilization and culture that 
appeared about 1925 and was written by 
more than one person? where did Henry 
Munroe Fisher, pioneer of Prairie du 
Chien, come from and in what year did 
he settle in Wisconsin? 

Miss de Jonge also was asked to pro- 
vide a resolution that could be sent to a 
widow upon the death of her husband by 
an organization of which the deceased 
was a member, a biography of Arnold 
Zweig, laws against fraud in Wisconsin, 
engraving of Timothy Cole that appeared 
in a magazine in the early nineties, a 
book in Braille, a quotation a part of 
which is “Look to this day for it is life, 
the very life of life”, and an account of 
Captain Stormfield’s visit to Heaven. 
Post-Crescent, Jan. 7, 1933. 
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With Government Aid 


From La Crosse comes a list of inter- 
esting requests which were answered 
from Government Documents. 


Speech defects 

Finger prints 

Juvenile delinquency 

Manchuria 

Iron content of vegetables and fruits 

Pork on the farm, killing, curing and 
canning 

Description of airports and landing 
fields in U. S. 

Causes of commercial bankruptcies 

Buenos Aires 

Technological changes and employment 
in the U. S. postal service 

Safety education 

American lyceum 

Recent theses on education—Titles 

Legal status of county superintendents 

Furniture—its selection and use 

House insulation 

National retail credit survey 

Weights and measures 

National forest areas 

Wheelbarrow construction 


Lawrence College Selections 


The Lawrence College Alumni Read- 
ing list announced in February is as fol- 
lows: 


Thrills of a Naturalist’s Quest. Ray- 
mond L. Ditmars. Macmillan. 1932. 
Blessed Spinoza. Lewis Browne. Mac- 


millan. 1932. 
Man as Psychology Sees Him. Edward 
S. Robinson. Macmillan. 1932. 
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To Think of Tea. 
Houghton Mifflin. 


Agnes Repplier. 
1932. 


The Trend of Industry 


Industrial Trends in Wisconsin, by Ed- 
win M. Fitch and Ruth L. Curtiss, Bul- 
letin of the University of Wisconsin, Se- 
rial No. 1890, General series No. 1674, 
February, 1933. This report covers a 
preliminary survey made by the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, in cooperation with 
the Wisconsin Executive Council, to de- 
termine what basis, if any, exists in the 
record of the past for hopes of indus- 
trial decentralization in Wisconsin. No 
general trend toward industrial decen- 
tralization in Wisconsin is shown for the 
period of 1909-1929, but certain indus- 
tries expanded less rapidly in Milwau- 
kee, the only metropolitan area in Wis- 
consin, than in the balance of the state. 
Industrial activity increased somewhat 
more rapidly during this period in cities 
of 10,000 to 25,000 population than in 
the larger cities. Much of the informa- 
tion relative to industrial decentraliza- 
tion is based on census figures, though 
the report also contains a summary of 
the opinions of a number of Wisconsin 
manufacturers. 

The edition is limited, but copies of 
this study may be borrowed from the 
Traveling Library Department, Wiscon- 
sin Free Library Commission, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 





SUMMER SESSION OF THE LIBRARY SCHOOL 1933 


The thirty-sixth Summer Session of 
the Library School of the University of 
Wisconsin is announced for the six 
weeks, June 24 to August 4, 1933. Two 
courses are offered: one for librarians 
and assistants in public libraries and 
one for teacher-librarians, with varia- 
tions for college librarians. 


All correspondence regarding either 
course should be addressed to Principal, 
Library School, 206 North Carroll Street, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


Course for Librarians and Assistants in 
Public Libraries 


This course is designed to meet the 
needs of librarians of the small public 
libraries of the state, and of those assist- 
ants in Wisconsin libraries who are un- 
able to take advantage of the training of- 
fered by the full year’s curriculum. 
Librarians doing the same type of work 
in other states will also be accepted as 
students. Since the summer session is 
provided for those who can devote only 
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a limited time to study, its object is 
threefold: 

1. It offers instruction in the funda- 
mental subjects relating to public library 
organization, methods, and routines, and 
such technical training along the lines 
most essential in library work, as can be 
acquired in the brief time allowed. 

2. It aims to convey in as great a de- 
gree as possible the vision which comes 
from a broader conception of library 
work as an important educational factor 
in the community. 

8. It makes available the training re- 
quired by the Public Library Certifica- 
tion law of Wisconsin for lower grades 
of library certificates. 


Admission 


As the object of the Summer Session 
is to train those already engaged in li- 
brary work for more efficient service, 
only those candidates will be admitted 
who already hold positions or are under 
definite appointment to positions. The 
summer course is not a short cut to a 
library position, for it is expected that 
everyone taking this course will return 
to the library from which she comes, 

As the quarters of the School are not 
large the number of students admitted is 
necessarily limited to 46, the number 
which can be accommodated in the 
schoolrooms, 

There are no entrance examinations; 
the minimum preliminary educational 
requirement is graduation from an ac- 
credited high school, or its equivalent. 


Registration and Enrollment 


Application for admission should be 
made, and the required blanks filed, be- 
fore June 1, and as much earlier as pos- 
sible. Application blanks will be fur- 
nished by the School upon request. Ad- 
vance registration is required in order 
that sufficient supplies (which must be 
ordered from out of the city) may be 
provided, and ample accommodations 
made for caring for the comfort and con- 
venience of a large group in limited 
quarters. All taking this course register 
and pay their fees at the Library School. 
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Students must enroll at the school on 
Saturday, June 24, to be ready for their 
first lecture appointment. Enrollment 
includes arrangements for the courses to 
be elected (see course of study below), 
for textbooks and supplies, the assign- 
ment of desks, and other arrangements 
incident to an intensive period of study. 

Attendance at the first lecture on Mon- 
day morning, June 26, at 8 o’clock, is re- 
quired of all students without exception. 


Faculty and Equipment 


The Summer Session is conducted by 
the regular faculty in the quarters of the 
Library School, which are on the second 
floor of the Madison Free Library build- 
ing. By this arrangement the students 
of the Summer Session are given the 
benefit of the equipment provided for the 
established school. The Free Library is 
located on North Carroll Street, near 
the business center of the city, about a 
mile from the University campus. 


Course of Study 


The course of six weeks is systemati- 
cally planned to include as much as pos- 
sible of the study of books themselves; 
of the methods of keeping records for 
library purposes; of the use of books for 
reference, and of the various technical 
processes which make library adminis- 
tration effective. At least eight hours 
daily will be required for study and 
classroom appointments, with a half holi- 
day on Saturday. There are at least 
three class appointments each day, fol- 
lowed by collateral reading, problems, 
and practice work which is subjected to 
daily revision. 

As the libraries from which the stu- 
dents register offer different problems, 
due to their size, number of years since 
founding, and other reasons, those taking 
the course need to emphasize different 
subjects. Recognizing this the Summer 
Session offers some choice in the subjects 
to be studied. Five longer courses and 
several shorter ones will be given. Four 
of the longer courses are required, and 
unless special arrangements are made on 
enrollment, both the shorter ones. 
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Book selection, 18 lessons. Miss Reely 

Cataloging (including alphabeting), 20 
lessons. Miss Runge 

Classification, shelf list, and book num- 
bers, 14 lessons. Miss Runge 

Library administration, 18 lessons. Mrs. 
Davis 

Reference, 18 lessons. Miss Blanche 
Smith 





Children’s Work, 10 lessons. Mrs. Davis 
Library economy (including accessions, 
withdrawals, mechanical processes, 
care of shelves, inventory, pamphlets, 
and book mending), 8 lessons. Mrs. 
Davis, Mrs. Brown, and Miss Curtiss 


No credit towards a degree is given for 
this course, but a statement of work 
done is issued by the School. 


Fees and Tuition 


There will be no charge for tuition to 
students who hold positions in Wisconsin 
libraries, or who bring credentials show- 
ing definite appointment thereto; but 
Wisconsin students will pay an incidental 
fee of $5 and an infirmary fee of $2. 

The tuition and fees for nonresidents 
are $30.50. 

All fees and tuition for those in the 
Public Library course are payable at the 
Library School, where all in this course 
must register. 


Course for Teacher-Librarians 
(With Variations for College Librarians) 


1. The course for high school librari- 
ans offers the requisite training in li- 
brary methods necessary to secure a li- 
cense as a teacher-librarian in the high 
schools of Wisconsin. A ruling of the 
State Department of Public Instruction 
requires each high school to employ, as 
a member of the high school faculty, a 
teacher who has had as a minimum the 
library training represented by the 
course for teacher-librarians in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin or its equivalent. 
Teacher-librarians and high school libra- 
rians from other states find the course 
practical for their needs. 

2. The course for college librarians of- 
fers the same fundamental subjects as 
for teacher-librarians with specialized 
work as needed according to the position 
held. 
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Admission 


It is open to teachers holding a state 
certificate or license to teach in high 
schools and to senior students in the 
University and colleges of the state and 
other states preparing to qualify as 
teacher-librarians. The course is open 
also to librarians and assistants in col- 
lege, teachers college, and normal school, 
libraries. 


Registration and Enrollment 


Registration must be made in advance, 
not later than June 1. As the quarters 
of the School are not large (the number 
admitted is limited to 46) and as the 
supplies, which are of a special nature, 
must be ordered from out of the city, as- 
surance of a place in the School and suf- 
ficient supplies can only be secured 
through early registration. An applica- 
tion blank will be furnished by the 
School upon request. 

Students must enroll at the school on 
Saturday, June 24, to be ready for their 
first class appointment, Monday morning, 
June 26, at 8 o’clock, attendance at 
which is required of all students without 
exception. 


Course of Study 


The course of study, covering six 
weeks, includes: 


Books and reading, including the prin- 
ciples of judging books and aids for 
use in selecting them; also the means 
and methods of developing good 
habits and good taste for reading) 
among pupils, 16 lessons. Miss Blanche 
Smith 

Cataloging, classification and alphabet- 
ing, 30 lessons. Miss Runge 

Reference work, including the use of 
books as tools, the study of periodical 
and other indexes, aids for debating, 
assembly programs, handbooks, dic- 
tionaries, and encyclopedias, 18 les- 
sons. Miss Smith 

School library administration, including 
equipment and management of the 
school library, plans for giving in- 
struction in the use of books and 
libraries, 10 lessons. Miss Smith 

Library economy, including accessions, 
withdrawals, inventory, care of 
shelves, pamphlets, mechanical 
processes, and mending, 8 lessons. 
Mrs. Davis, Mrs. Brown, Miss Curtiss 


ll 
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The instruction is given in the form of 
lectures followed by collateral reading, 
and practical work and problems which 
are subjected to daily revision. The 
course requires the full time of the stu- 
dent during the session. At least eight 
hours daily will be required for class- 
room appointments and study, with a 
half holiday on Saturday. There are at 
least three class appointments each day, 
followed by collateral readings, prob- 
lems, and practice work. 
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Credit and Fees 


This course receives full summer ses- 
sion credit in the University—6 credits 
(four of which are counted toward grad- 
uation in the College of Letters and 
Science). The fee for this course is 
$30.50. 

All correspondence should be addressed 
to Principal, Library School, 206 North 
Carroll Street, Madison, Wisconsin. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, Round the Circle 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Altho the subject of Technocracy may now be in temporary eclipse, the public 
libraries of the state were alert to meet the interest in the subject when it was at its 


height. 


in several cases before any book on the subject had been put on the market. 


Reading lists calling attention to magazine and pamphlet material appeared 


The 


public libraries of Antigo, Appleton, Green Bay, Kenosha and Waupun were among 


those that published such lists. 


In his pamphlet on the subject Stuart Chase states that the technocrats have 
called attention to a trend—and this trend will continue to be of interest to readers 
even tho the word technocracy may be laughed out of existence. 

Another indication of a trend of the times may be found in the reported revival 
of interest in many libraries in Bellamy’s Looking Backward. 

—M. K. R. (In the absence of Mrs. Davis) 


Algoma. The Algoma Public Library 
started the year well with a record cir- 
culation of 207 books on Jan. 3, the first 
day the library was open. The largest 
single day’s circulation of the year be- 
fore was 189 for a day in February. 


Amherst. In answer to a request for 
donations made over a year ago, the li- 
brary has received 268 volumes. Other 
gifts received by the library are a bulle- 
tin board and a book rack, both made by 
a local resident. 

The county board is continuing its con- 
tribution to the upkeep of the county 
traveling libraries. 


Antigo. The circulation of the Antigo 
public library for January, 1933, shows 
an increase of 12 percent over that of 
January 1932, the largest percent of in- 
crease being in adult-non-fiction. In 


comparison with the circulation for Jan- 
uary 1929, the circulation for January of 
this year shows an increase of almost 
40 percent in adult use of the library. 


Appleton. Discontinuance of service 
to county residents automatically can- 
celled the registration of 805 borrowers. 
At last reports received, 24 of these had 
reregistered under the fee system. 

A group of photographs of pioneer citi- 
zens, taken about 50 years ago, has been 
presented to the library by Mr. J. E. H. 
Stimson, Appleton photographer at the 
time. 

Miss Florence Day, librarian, was the 
speaker at a luncheon meeting of the 
Woman’s Club in January. 


Ashland. The 100,000 mark, a goal 
for the library of some years standing 
was attained in 1932, according to a 
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statement of Cecile M. Fennelly, libra- 
rian, the circulation for the year having 
been 104,113 volumes. “The present 
economic condition,” according to Miss 
Fennelly, “has increased the importance 
of library service enormously. Regular 
patrons are reading more than ever, and 
their interests are extending. Others 
have apparently just found the library, 
and judging by their constant use, they 
approve of it most heartily. It helps 
solve the problem of using leisure time 
profitably, as well as provides a means 
of recreation and escape for the restless 
and discouraged. The library’s part in 
maintaining morale cannot be over 
estimated. 

“The rooms are light, warm and pleas- 
ant. Newspapers and magazines are at 
the disposal of the readers, and many 
men enjoy spending an hour or two in 
the library, thus breaking the monotony 
of the daily routine.” 


Augusta. A series of bridge parties 
for the benefit of the library were held 
during January and February. 


Beloit. A total of 143,000 books were 
loaned for home reading during the 
year 1932, according to the report of 
Miss McAlpin, librarian. Mystery and 
detective stories are popular forms of 
recreational reading in Beloit as else- 
where, but other types of books are com- 
ing into their own as well. “Books on 
economics, philosophy and _ technical 
matters claim greatest attention in the 
non-fiction class, while calls for books on 
entertaining show that people are rely- 
ing on their own resources for diversion. 
This is perhaps the most noticeable in- 
novation in the life of young people to- 
day. While there has always been a de- 
mand for such material for entertain- 
ment in organizations, home parties 
have not been the rule until now,” Miss 
McAlpin said. 


Chilton. On the afternoon and eve- 
ning of the opening of the new library 
in Chilton, 125 cards were issued to bor- 
rowers. About 400 books had _ been 
donated by residents of the city and an 
equal number had been received from the 
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Traveling Library Department in time 
for the opening. The library which has 
been organized under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Club occupies quarters on the 
second floor of the Johnson & Hill Com- 
pany store building, and will be open 
every Wednesday and Saturday. Mem- 
bers of the board are Mrs. Earl Groet- 
zinger, Mrs. William McHale, Mrs. 
Arthur Imm, Mr. William Kauf, Judge 
George Goggins, and G. M. Morrissey. 


Colfax. A circulation of 17,140 books 
during 1932 is reported by Mrs. Rosen- 
berg, librarian, in her annual statement: 
10,423 of these were fiction; 6,717 non- 
fiction. The importance of another 
service not so often recorded in annual 
statistics is indicated by the fact that 
2,241 reference questions were answered. 


Cumberland. The rule that not more 
than two books of popular fiction may be 
drawn on a card is enforced during the 
winter months when this type of reading 
is in most demand. 


Students who carelessly left books or 
magazines in the school house over the 
two weeks holiday vacation were re- 
quired to pay the full amount of the fines 
due. 


The circulation of 288 books on Sat- 
urday, Jan. 21, established a record for 
the library. 


Delavan. Notices of overdue books 
which heretofore have been sent out on 
the third day, will now be mailed one 
week after the book is due and the cost 
of the card will be added to the fine. “In 
these days of greater use of the library, 
prompt return of books, especially the 
new ones in constant demand, is a help- 
ful means of cooperating with the 
prompt service the library tries to give 
the public,” says the librarian in an- 
nouncing this change. 

An increase in circulation from 35,- 
549 in 1930, to 41,479 in 1931, and to 46,- 
996 in 1932 is noted in the annual report. 
“An increase of over 10,000 in two years 
is significant of something,” says the lo- 
cal paper, “undoubtedly one reflection of 
economic conditions, since such a situa- 
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tion is common to libraries everywhere 
in the United States.” 


Durand. Items from the librarian’s 
annual report are these: Number of 
days the library was open—228; Num- 
ber of persons visiting the library to 
read or study—2,182; Number of books 
in the library—4,830; Total circulation— 
17,876, an increase of 1,304 over 1931. 

Mrs. H. T. Fox is the librarian. 


Eau Claire. Books on handicrafts are 
popular in the Eau Claire public library 
and during the past year information has 
been supplied on knitting, quilt making, 
wood finishing, chair caning and sim- 
ilar subjects. 

As in other libraries, the circulation 
for the year established a record, the 
250,000 mark having been reached. Over 
half of the population, numbering 15,476 
persons are registered borrowers. 


Fond du Lac. A return to the old 
schedule of opening from 9 a. m. to 9 
p. m. was decided on at the February 
meeting of the library board, the 8 
o’clock closing hour adopted as an emer- 
gency measure having proved unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Revival of interest in fiction popular 
two years or more ago has been at- 
tempted with considerable success at the 
public library, according to a recent 
news story. Displays of the best of 
these older books in the main lobby have 
brought gratifying results. 


Fort Atkinson. Saturday morning 
story hours have been held at the library 
during the winter months. 


Galesville. The magazine of the Na- 
tional Music Federation is now on the 
reading table at the library, a gift of the 
Galesville Music Study Club. 


Green Bay. Children at the Fort 
Howard Branch enjoyed a special treat 
at one of their Saturday story hours in 
January when the story of Ali Baba and 
the forty thieves was acted for them in 
pantomine, an accompaniment to the 
words of the tale as related by Miss 
Alice Graas. 
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Independence. A reading table and 
six chairs, the gift of the Legion auxili- 
ary, have been added to the reading 
room. The charging desk has also been 
remodeled. A recent book order con- 
tained an unusual number of attractive 
books of Travel, a class in which the li- 
brary board had decided the collection 
was weak. 


Janesville. As a result of a wise city 
policy of providing work in a time of de- 
pression, the Janesville Public Library 
was entirely renovated from basement to 
roof during the year 1932 and in addition 
the city now possesses a completely 
equipped auditorium, which opened last 
December with a performance of Shake- 
speare’s Twelfth Night by the Little 
Theatre group. 

Circulation during the year reached a 
total of 223,000 volumes, a record in the 
history of the library. Each month’s 
circulation, according to reports, topped 
the circulation of the corresponding 
month in 1931. 

Only Yesterday, Epic of America, The 
good earth, 20,000 years in Sing Sing, 
The fountain, and Washington merry-go- 
round, were the five most popular books 
of the year. 


Kaukauna. A daily circulation of 204 
volumes during January is reported by 
Miss Happer, librarian. The total circu- 
lation for the month was 5,123. 


Kewaunee. As part of a general pro- 
gram of salary and appropriation cut- 
ting, the public library appropriation has 
been reduced from $1800 to $1200. These 
cuts are to be temporary, according to a 
resolution adopted, “to be effective until 
economic conditions improve.” 


Medford. As an economy measure the 
evening closing hour has been placed at 
8:30 instead of 9, as heretofore. 


Markesan. Recent repair work at the 
library, involving rubber stair treads, re- 
pair of door lock, drawer pulls and label 
holders for the information files, was the 
gift of Mr. John Keitzman, who donated 
his time and labor for the good of the 
library. 
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La Crosse. That the increase in cir- 
culation for the year 1932 over that of 
1929, the last normal year, was 54.3 per- 
cent, is one of the interesting facts 
related in the annual report for the year 
submitted by Miss Borresen. The per 
capital circulation was 8.98, as against 
5.82 in 1929. The increase in adult cir- 
culation has far exceeded the juvenile in- 
crease, according to Miss Borresen. 


“The greatest increase has been in 
books on economics and sociology, which 
this past year show a circulation nearly 
equal to books of history and travel and 
twice as great as in 1929. There has 
also been a gratifying increase in the 
circulation of books on mechanics, elec- 
trical work and other useful arts. 
Literature and biography, though they 
take the lead in non-fiction circulation as 
they always have, do not show as large a 
percentage of increase. The number of 
reference questions answered has _ in- 
creased by 46 percent and the number 
using the reading rooms, by 93 percent.” 


An occupational classification of bor- 
rowers for the year shows that students 
lead to the number of 1,130. House- 
wives, numbering 637, come next, but 
borrowers who come under the general 
classification “laborers,” now run them a 
close second of 615. 

As one means of absorbing its 20 per- 
cent cut, the main library is now closed 
all day Friday. The branches close 
Thursday evenings and all day Friday. 


’ Ladysmith. The Saturday afternoon 
story hours which were begun in Janu- 
ary are to be continued to the middle of 
April. 


Menasha. The 36th annual report of 
the Menasha public library reveals a 
busy and successful year, with a total 
circulation of 118,837, a gain of 26,179 
over 1931. “During the year 4,186 books 
were issued to teachers, 6,353 were 
mended, 1,563 students were assisted and 
probably more, as it is not easy to keep 
the record, and 14,817 enjoyed the 
reading room.” 

In submitting her report Miss North- 
rup, librarian, expresses a hope that the 
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book fund may not be curtailed, “because 
the library is a real haven for many un- 
employed and reading helps one to forget 
his troubles as well as to enlarge his 
fund of information.” 

[It is a matter of regret to this depart- 
ment that this will be Miss Northrup’s 
last annual report. She has been able 
to combine human interest with statisti- 
cal data in such a way as to give a com- 
plete and vivid picture of a library in 
action; her original and effective library 
notices, run in the advertising columns 
of the local paper and frequently quoted 
in these pages, have been recognized also 
as a contribution to library publicity.] 

Miss Northrup’s resignation took ef- 
fect February 1, with Miss Daisy Trill- 
ing, staff member for several years, serv- 
ing as acting librarian. 

In the death of Miss Evva Clinton in 
December, the library lost a valued as- 
sistant, 


Milwaukee. The Public Library is 
meeting its book deficit in two ways, by 
asking for donations from the public that 
still buys books, and by calling attention 
to the books already in the library which 
have been overlooked in recent years in 
the clamor for what is new. Miss Martha 
Horner of the art room, also states that 
gifts of sheet music will be especially 
welcome, the revival of the old-fashioned 
custom of singing around the piano hav- 
ing greatly increased the demand made 
on the department. 


North Fond du Lac. A circulation of 
8,102 books for January is reported by 
Helen Colburn, librarian. 


Neenah. A_ circulation of 100,135 
books is reported for the year 1932. 
This was an increase of 16,301 over 1931 
and meant a per capita circulation of 10. 

Among the books in demand at the li- 
brary are A guide through world chaos, 
by Cole; Men against death, by De 
Kruiff; On the meaning of life, by Dur- 
ant; and Our children, by Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher. 


Neillsville. The circulation for three 
weeks in January averaged well over 
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1000 books a week, breaking an all-time 
record. Saturday, Jan. 28th with a cir- 
culation of 342 had the largest single 
day’s circulation in the history of the 
library. 

At the annual meetihg of the board in 
January, it was decided to return to the 
two-week period for loan of books, with 
renewal privileges at the end of two 
weeks. Teachers draw books for two 
weeks with automatic renewal privileges, 
but will hereafter be fined on all over due 
‘books whether drawn for school purposes 
or not. 


New London. During the month of 
January the children of New London 
read 1,742 books; the adults, 3,222. The 
non-fiction circulated during the month 
represented an increase of 300 over 
December. “Residents are requesting a 
higher type of reading matter,” accord- 
ing to Miss Freiburger, librarian, “and 
are devoting more time to improvement 
through selection of better material.” 


Oconto Falls. The library has receiv- 
ed a gift of 32 new books from the 
Oconto Falls Woman’s Club. 

Mrs. F. W. Peterson is a newly ap- 
pointed member of the Library Board. 


Oshkosh. Displays arranged in the 
lobby have served to call to the atten- 
tion of readers older books that have 
been overlooked and have greatly in- 
creased the circulation in several classes. 
The remarking and re-labeling of 5,129 
books has also served to increase circu- 
lation. 

Study courses have been popular in 
Oshkosh. A check-up at one time re- 
vealed 42 persons of various occupations 
so engaged. 

Attendance records in the children’s 
department show that 4,017 boys and 
girls attended story hours in 1932. 

The two-volume report of President 
Hoover’s committee on Recent Social 
Trends has been added to the library. 


Portage. The library subscribes to 51 
magazines and calls attention thru the 
columns of the local paper to articles of 
unusual or timely interest. 
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Racine. While figures compiled by the 
A. L. A. reveal that in the 33 cities cov- 
ered the increase in circulation over 1929 
was 387 percent, the Racine Public Li- 
brary reports an increase for 1932 of 54 
percent. “In 1929, the area served by 
the local library circulated 638,927 books. 
In 1932 the circulation was 984,636, or 
an increase of 345,709 volumes, in the 
local area reporting a population of 86,- 
103.” 


Economy measures that went into ef- 
fect the first of the year include closing 
of the main library on Sunday and clos- 
ing of the children’s department at 6 
p. m. every night except Thursday when 
it is open until 8 p. m. 

All new fiction is placed in the rental 
collection subject to a charge of 10 cents 
a week. 


Rice Lake. Thirty-two men and 
women braved the 30 below zero weather 
to attend the seventh meeting of the 
Fireside Book Hour held at the library 
February 8. Mrs. Tomlinson, using as 
her subject “Books About Our World 
Neighbors,” reviewed books which 
develop international understanding by 
giving a background of the heritage and 
culture of other countries; travel, history 
and biography were included in the list. 
An exhibit of travel posters, a string 
map, and a display of the Alcove books 
was attractively arranged for the occa- 
sion by Miss Charlotte L. Dietrich of the 
Wisconsin Library School. 

Checking by the standards given in 
Mrs. Davis’ article in the January 
BULLETIN, the Rice Lake Library stood 
as follows for 1932: 


Standard Rice Lake 


Volumes per capita___ 1.5 1.7 
Volumes for each child 

in first 8 grades____ 2 5.1 
Circulation per capita_ 8 14 
Per cent of non fiction 

circulated _----__-- 30 23 
Per cent of population 

registered —---.--- 37 51 


Richland Center. An increase in cir- 
culation of 3,710 volumes over the previ- 
ous year is reported by Mrs. Blanche F. 
Smith, librarian. The rental shelf, with 
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a charge of 5 cents a week, has been par- 
ticularly successful. Book jackets are 
displayed under 2 glass plate on the table 
on which the books are arranged, this 
form of publicity serving to call attention 
to the books and to hold interest. The 
fountain, Benefits received, Sons, Black- 
cock’s feather, and The Sheltered life, 
are popular titles. 


Sparta. A display of articles from 
Holland was arranged at the library in 
January. Many of these, including spec- 
imens of his own carving, were loaned 
by Mr. Dirk Bower, a local resident who 
came to America from Friesland. Dutch 
dolls were loaned by other residents. 

A drinking fountain, the gift of the 
Spanish War Veterans and their auxili- 
ary, has been installed in the lobby of 
the library building. 


Sturgeon Bay. A total of 50,509 books 
were circulated by the library in 1932, 
according to Miss Lown, librarian. This 
was the largest circulation in the history 
of the library, exceeding 1931 by 10,000. 


Superior—State Teachers College. The 
new library building at the Teachers 
College was ready for occupancy in 
February. The building, with its main 
reading room, librarian’s office and ade- 
quate stack room, provides much needed 
relief from overcrowding. There are 
four stack rooms, one for textbooks in 
the basement, and three for general use, 
all constructed of steel and concrete and 
connected by dumb waiters. The old 
library building will now be given over 
to class rooms. 


Washburn. Plans for redecoration of 
the interior of the public library were 
made at a meeting of the library board 
in January. The walls are to be given 
three coats of paint and the woodwork is 
to be refinished. A new furnace and two 
new radiators had previously been in- 
stalled. 


Waupun. More than 41,000 books 
were circulated from the Waupun Pub- 
lic Library in 1932, according to a state- 
ment from the librarian. “A larger per- 
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centage than usual of these books con- 
sists of non-fiction.” 


Watertown. The circulation for the 
year 1932 reached a total of 99,485 vol- 
umes, representing a gain of 10,475 over 
1931 and the highest figure ever attained 
by the library. “One of the most im- 
portant functions of the library which 
has forged to the front in recent months 
and which will continue to be influenced 
by the depression is the service given to 
the unemployed. . . The reading room is 
now used more than ever by men of all 
ages, as well as by women, who are using 
it to read and study and to inform them- 
selves. In this respect the library is be- 
coming more than ever an institution of 
education and culture and a factor in 
wholesome living.’—Watertown Daily 
Times. 


Waukesha. As an economy measure 
the library board has voted to close the 
library on Sunday afternoons. 


Wauwatosa. The new branch library 
located in the Hawthorne Junior high 
school was formally opened on February 
22, with Miss Loretta Odell as librarian. 

The circulation from main library and 
branches for 1932 reached a total of 285,- 
856, according to figures presented in the 
annual report. 

The experiment tried out in December 
of discontinuing the rental shelf has not 
been a success. Patrons have expressed 
dissatisfaction and it is probable that a 
new rental collection will be built up. 


Weyauwega. A gift from the Wom- 
an’s Club of $10 for books was an- 
nounced in January. Further funds for 
book purchases were provided by a ben- 
efit card party in February. 


Whitehall. The number of persons 
who used the library for reading or 
study during the past year was 10,520, 
according to Miss Chaffee, librarian. A 
total of 17,770 books was circulated. 

Among the excellent selection of mag- 
azines on the reading tables are Etude, 
Musical America, and House Beautiful. 
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Wisconsin Rapids. “This year has 
been the busiest in the history of the li- 
brary, about 90,000 books having been 
loaned, a gain of about 20 percent over 
last year’s circulation, which was also 
a record year,” says Miss Dagny Borge, 
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Rural patrons of the library now pay 
a fee of one dollar a year for the priv- 
ilege of drawing books, with an excep- 
tion made for school children attending 
the city schools. During 1932 13,000 
books were issued to non-resident bor- 


librarian. rowers. 





DOES YOUR LIBRARY NEED YOUR HELP? 


Demands on our public libraries are increasing daily. Statistics for thirty-three 
cities show that, in the past three years, the circulation has increased 37 per cent on 
the average. This increase is general throughout the entire nation. To meet it, 
your library should have more books, a larger staff and an increase in appropriation. 
We find, however, that, in a vast majority of these fine institutions, appropriations 
have been cut; vacancies on the staff have not been filled; funds are insufficient to 
purchase many, if any, new books to replace the old ones that are wearing out so 
rapidly with constant use. 

Hundreds of our clubs are supporting or helping to support their local libraries 
and these clubs are already active in planning to meet these difficult conditions. Dur- 
ing the years, however, the great majority of our libraries have become tax sup- 
ported; they have rendered very efficient service and have not needed the help of our 
clubs. Today, thousands of these public libraries find themselves desperately in 
need of “Friends”—desperately in need of club mothers just as much as they needed 
them at birth and in infancy. If your club does not now have some direct contact 
with your local library, will you not appoint a library committee or a library chair- 
man, whose duty it shall be to find out definitely if your library is in need of help, 
and if so, what your club can do to assist it? 

The New York Times recently published an article that stated that “when the 
story of how the people passed through this depression is told, the service rendered 
by the public libraries of the country, will claim no small attention. Impartial 
observers say, with the exception of those agencies giving actual relief, the public 
libraries of the United States are perhaps our most important institutions during 
times of depression”. Just as we spoke of “essential” and “non-essential” industries 
during the war, we may speak of “essential” and “non-essential” agencies in this 
time of stress, and schools and libraries must be classed as “essentials”. The library 
is one of the most democratic of our institutions; it is entirely free to every person 
who wishes to read; it offers information on all sides of every question; it recog- 
nizes every religion and all parties; it is to adult education what the public school 
is to the education of the child. We must keep in mind, also, that this increased 
demand on our libraries is not merely a “depression” demand as the New York 
Times pointed out, but that it will be a permanent demand, because the readjust- 
ments that must be made in our economic life will establish fewer hours of labor 
and more hours of leisure. What use the citizens of our nation are going to make 
of this leisure time is one of the most important questions before the American 
public today. The heavy demand upon our libraries is one answer and a very fine 
one, and our libraries must not fail this demand by showing darkened windows and 
locked doors to those seeking spiritual help. 

Mrs. FRANK J. SHEEHAN, 
Chairman, Division of Library Service, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


General Works 


National encyclopedia. 10v. 1932. P. F. 
Collier, $68. 030 
This is a new work which will be use- 

ful as a supplement to the standard en- 

cyclopedias. Not recommended in prefer- 
ence to any one of the well established 
sets. 

See also 


Jan. ’33. 


Subscription Books Bul. 4:9-12 


Philosophy and Religion 


Addison, James T. Life beyond death. 
1933. 309p. Houghton, $3. 218 
A survey of the beliefs about a future 

life that have existed among all peoples 
and all religions. Part one is devoted to 
primitive beliefs; Part 2 to advanced be- 
liefs, the author maintaining an impar- 
tial attitude. 


Murphy, Gardner and Jensen, Friederick. 
Approaches to personality. 1932. 427p. 
Coward-McCann, $3.75. 137 
A good summary of the leading psy- 

chological theories of the present day, 

covering Gestalt psychology, Behaviorism, 

Psychoanalysis, and Child Guidance. Ex- 

pensive. 


Re-thinking missions; a layman’s inquiry 
after one hundred years. 1932. 349p. 
Harper, $2. 266 
Report of a study made by a group of 

laymen representing seven denominations, 

covering missionary activities in India, 

Burma, China and Japan. All important 

document that should be brought to the 

attention of all interested in the subject 
of missions. 
See Booklist 29:131 Jan. ’33. 


Robinson, E. S. Man as psychology sees 
him. 1932. 3876p. Macmillan, $2.50. 
150 
A good book for the layman, explaining 
in a simple way what psychology is con- 
tributing to the understanding of human 
nature. 
See Booklist 29:133 Jan. °33. 
Pamphlets 
Is there a case for for- 
eign missions. 1932. 30p. John Day, 
25¢. 266 
Reprint of the article that appeared in the 
January Harper’s. 


Buck, Pearl S. 


Sociology 


Keller, Albert G. Man’s rough road. 
1932. 450p. Yale univ. press, $3. 
301 


A readable outline of man’s progress and 
the development of social mores, based on 
the author’s larger work The science Of so- 
ciety. 

See Booklist 29:62 Nov. ’32. 


Powell, Talcott. Tattered banners. 1933. 
299p. illus. Harcourt, $2.50. 351.5 


A study of the pension problem from 
early days down to the present. That 
this problem was not unknown in ancient 
Greece and that it arose in America im- 
mediately after the revolution to grow 
like a snow ball, are some of the disclos- 


ures. Bibliography of six pages. 
Seibert, Theodor. Red Russia. 1932. 
418p. Century, $3. 330.947 


The Russian experiment is viewed un- 
sympathetically by this German writer. 

See Booklist 29:103 Dec. ’'33 (under 
Levine). 


Seldes, Gilbert. The years of the locust. 
1932. illus. Little, $3. 


The author has written a history of the 
depression years, recording not only the de- 
cline of business and industry during the 
period but also the rise and fall of the pub- 
lic state of mind. A “fever chart” shows 
how these fluctuations compared with cor- 
responding stock market movements. A 
worthy supplement to Only Yesterday. 


Pamphlets 
Chase, Stuart. Technocracy: an inter- 
pretation. 1933. John Day, 25 cents. 
330.1 


Useful Arts 


Clark, Florence E. The printing trades 
and their workers. 1932. 132p. illus. 
International Text Book co., $1.40. 655 


A convenient little book, intended for 
vocational guidance. Describes printing 
processes, gives facts about the printing 
industry and its extent, discusses qualifi- 
cations and educational requirements. 
Well illustrated. Lacks an index. 

See Booklist 29:105 Dec. ’32. 
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Daly, Barbara. Health, beauty and _ ity officials and legislators as well as in- 
charm. 1983. 150p. Houghton, $1. dividual home owners. In the nature of 


646.7 


The author, who for twelve years has 
been personal adviser in health and 
beauty to the feminine stars of Holly- 
wood, and who gives radio talks on charm 
and beauty, discloses the secrets of her 
successful treatments for remaining or 
becoming lithe and healthy and lovely: 
exercises and diets for fat and thin, 
recipes for lotions and creams and advice 
on care of the body and make-up. 


Forest land use in Wisconsin. 1932. 156p. 
maps. charts. Executive Office, Mad- 
ison, $1. 634.9 


This report of the Committee on Land 
and Forestry should be in every Wiscon- 
sin library. It covers: Land resources in 
Wisconsin; Use of land for Agriculture; 
Forest industries; Use of land for forests, 
Forest management, and similar subjects. 
It is well provided with maps and charts, 
contains an extensive bibliography, and is 
well indexed. 


Hibben, Sheila. The national cook book. 
1932. 452p. Harper, $2.50. 641.5 


An American cook book with interest- 
ing local recipes from various sections of 
the country. Strongest on southern rec- 
ipes, altho other localities, including 
many cities, are represented. Arranged 
under broad headings, such as Soups, 
Meats, Luncheon dishes, with state, city, 
or locality for each recipe indicated. Well 
indexed and a worthwhile addition to the 
cook book collection. 


Kallet, Arthur and Schlink, F. J. 
000,000 guinea pigs. 1932. 
Vanguard press, $2. 


That “a hundred million American’s act 
as unwitting test animals in a gigantic ex- 
periment with poisons, conducted by the 
food, drug and cosmete manufacturers,” is 
the contention of the authors, both of whom 
are members of the staff of Consumers’ Re- 
search, inc. Following the precedent of 
Your money’s worth, they cite names and 
cases. The pure food laws are shown to be 
inadequate and government enforcement lax ; 
and the consumer is advised what to do 
about it. 

See Booklist 29:171 Feb. ’33. 


100,- 
312p. 


Presidents conference on home building 
and home ownership. [Publications] 
1932. illus. The Conference, Wash- 
ington, D. C. $1.25 ea. 


A series of publications of interest to 
architects and builders, real estate men, 


reports and of use to those seeking infor- 
mation. Volumes examined are: House- 
hold management and kitchens (640); 
Home ownership, income and type of 
dwelling (331.83); House design, construc- 
tion and equipment (728); Planning for 
residential districts (710); Home finance 
and taxation (333). 


Fine Arts 


(Britannica Booklet No. 1) 
unp. illus. Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Inc. $2.50. 709.51 


Sixteen articles bearing on phases of 
Chinese art are here reprinted from the 
latest edition of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, with a full accompaniment of illus- 
trations, including the color plates. Arch- 
itecture, painting, woodcarving, theatre, 
pottery, jewelery and lacquer are among 
the subjects. This development in pub- 
lishing can well be watched, as other sub- 
jects will doubtless follow. Libraries that 
did not buy the encyclopedia will be able 
to obtain some of the material in this 
form. Others will find it useful to have 
encyclopedia material in a form to circu- 
late. 


See Booklist 29:151 Jan. '33. 


Chinese art. 


Holman, Nat. Winning basketball. 1932. 
215p. illus. Scribner, $2. 796.8 


An elementary book intended for young 
players and coaches, by the coach of the 
College of the City of New York. Well 
illustrated with photographs and dia- 
grams. 


Jell, George C. Master builders of opera. 
1933. 257p. Scribner, $2. 782 


A useful addition to collective biog- 
raphy containing sketches of such com- 
posers as Gluck, Meyerbeer, Rossini, von 
Flotow, Verdi, Wagner, and others asso- 
ciated with the composition of opera. 


Smith, Charles F. Games and game 
leadership. 1932. 658p. illus. Dodd, 
$2.50. 790 


Beginning with Games for little chil- 
dren, the author works up, through out- 
door and indoor games, to games and 
activities for scouts. Picnics, parties, 
schoolroom games, even games for auto- 
mobile touring are included in what is one 
of the most comprehensive and useful of 
volumes in its class. Has a bibliography 
and is well indexed. 
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Proctor, Charles N. The art of skiing. 
1933. 204p. illus. Harcourt, $2. 
796.9 


The author, a member of the American 
Olympic ski team, 1928, writes for Amer- 
ican followers of the sport, with special 
reference to American conditions. 


Literature 


Rachel. When ladies meet. 
1932. 147p. French, $2. 812 or 822 
The unusual situation which arises 

when Mary Howard, a young novelist who 

loves Rogers Woodruf, her publisher, and 

Claire, Rogers’ wife, meet unknown to 

each other at a house party and experi- 

ence an immediate mutual liking, is deftly 
dealt with by Miss Crothers in her latest 

New York success. 


Crothers, 


Frost, Frances. These acres, 1933. 71p. 
Houghton, $2. 811 or 821 
Poems characterized by a quiet sincer- 

ity in the development of familiar themes 

against a New England background. 
See Booklist 29:14 Sept. °32. 


Galsworthy, John. Candelabra: selected 
essays and addresses. 1932. 311p. 
Scribner, $2. 824 
These thirteen essays and five addresses 

written during the years 1909-1931 cover a 

wide variety of subjects, some of which 

are: Some platitudes concerning drama; 

Meditation on finality; Diagnosis of an 

Englishman; A note on segtiment; Inter- 

national thought, and The creation of 

character in literature. 


Hicky, Daniel Whitehead. Bright har- 
bor. 1932. 83p. Holt, $2. 811 or 821 
The first volume of a young southern 

poet who writes of seas and ships—Say 

that he loved old ships, Seashore, Sailors’ 
women, A sailor to his bride, Ship model 

—and of other themes that have a univer- 

sal appeal. 


Masefield, John. A tale of Troy. 1932. 
46p. Macmillan, $1.50. 821 


A series of short poems carrying on the 
tale of the siege of Troy and meant to be 
read in turn by different voices. 

See Booklist 29:108 Dec. ’32. 


Miller, Mary Britton. Without sanctu- 
ary. 1933. 93p. Macmillan, $1.35. 
811 or 822 
Poems of a quiet, reflective type, ex- 
pressing an individual personality. 
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Priestley, J.B. Dangerous corner. 1932. 
131p. French, $2. 822 
The dangers and dire results of telling 

all of the truth is the theme of this well 

worked out mystery play which holds the 
interest at high tension to the end. 


Robinson, E. A. Nicodemus. 1932. 90p. 
Macmillan, $1.75. 811 or 821 
Eleven short poems built around famil- 

iar figures, some of them Biblical. They 

sustain the author’s reputation for sure 
craftsmanship, but perhaps do not add to 
it. 

See Booklist 29:67 Nov. ’32. 


Spewack, Bella and Samuel. Clear all 
wires! 1932. 246p. French, $2. 
812 or 822 


This comedy of the adventures in Soviet 
Russia of Buck Jones, American foreign 
correspondent who will lie, cheat, steal— 
almost commit murder—to get copy for 
his paper, is a mixture of mystery, 
shrewd satire and melodramatic farce. 


Thomas, Gilbert. John Masefield, 1932. 
261p. Macmillan, $1.75. 821 
A critical study of John Masefield’s 

poetry in which a long biographical chap- 

ter is followed by detailed discussions of 

Lyric and ballad, The everlasting mercy, 

The narrative poems, and The prose and 

plays; with a bibliography of his writ- 

ings. 


History and Travel 


Guedalla, Philip. Argentine tango. 1933. 
254p. Harper, $2.50. 918 
Impressions of South America, written in 

informal essay style. Not for the reader 

who wants information, but very pleasant 
reading for the one who enjoys style and 
atmosphere in a book of travel. 


Means, Philip A. Fall of the Inca em- 


pire. 1932. 3851p. Scribner, $4.50. 
985 


This history of Spanish rule in western 
South America is a continuation of the 
author’s work, Ancient civilization of the 
Andes and is to be followed by a third vol- 
ume bringing the work down to modern 
times. Important for college and larger 
libraries. 

See Booklist 29:176 Feb. ’33. 


Merrick, Elliott. True north. 1933. 353p. 
Scribner, $3. 917.19 


An account of the two years the author 
spent in Labrador. He and his wife are 
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among the few people who have ever seen 
the Grand Falls, which was one of the 
thrills they experienced on a journey they 
were privileged to take up the Grand 
River to the trapping grounds of some 


friends. The beauty and menace of the 
north, its hardy inhabitants and the 
author’s satisfaction in his successful 


struggles with the forces of nature are 
vividly set forth. 


The Indian ocean. 
Crowell, $2.75. 
910.4 


The author who uses the method of 
broad sweeping brush strokes instead of 
photography, gives an interesting and en- 
tertaining picture of historical develop- 
ments on and bounding the Indian Ocean. 
Well illustrated. 


Rogers, Stanley. 
1932. 254p. illus. 


Stuart, Dorothy M. Men and women of 
Plantagenet, England. 1932. 286p. 
illus. Harcourt, $2. 914.2 


Fully illustrated with photographs and 
with many little pen sketches from old 
manuscripts, this book presents a wealth 
of authentic information on the England 
of the 13th to 15th centuries. Chapters 
on the craftsmen, the trade guilds and the 
miracle plays have a_ special reference 
value. 


See Booklist 29:70 Nov. '32. 


Thompson, Edward H. People of the 
serpent. 1932. 301p. illus. Houghton, 
$3.50. 913.72 


As consul, archaeologist and planter, 
the author has spent 40 years in Yucatan. 
He was the pioneer in exploring Chichen 
Itza and the book, which tells of his ex- 
plorations and finds, has the combined in- 
terest of biography and archaeology. 

See Booklist 29:41 Oct. '32. 


Weygandt, Cornelius. 
ica. 1932. 3380p. 


A passing Amer- 
illus. Holt, $3. 
917.3 


Altho the author writes of his own 
familiar locality, a corner of Pennsyl- 
vania, lovers of the old and quaint every- 
where will enjoy his memories of covered 
bridges, quill pens, oleanders, coach dogs, 
high top boots and other once familiar 
features of the American scene. The 
chapters have the charm of individual 
essays. 


See Booklist 29:70 Nov. '32. 
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Biography 
Bianchi, Martha D. Emily Dickinson 
face to face. 1932. 291p. illus. 
Houghton, $3.50. 921 


A series of letters and notes written by 
Emily to Sister Sue, hitherto unpublished, 
with additional reminiscences by her 
niece, Mrs. Bianchi, make this a welcome 
addition to Emily Dickinson bibliography; 
altho the price is high for the amount of 
material offered. 

See Booklist 29:140 Jan. °33. 


Churchill, Winston S. Amid_ these 
storms: thoughts and adventures. 
1932. 3820p. Scribner, $3.50. 921 


A series of papers and essays growing out 
of the author’s experiences in politics and 
war and personal life since 1919. Supple- 
ments A roving commission (Bulletin F '31). 
Not a necessary purchase. 

See Booklist 29:178 Feb. °33. 


Dawe, Grosvenor. Melvil Dewey; seer, 
inspirer, doer. 1932. 391p. illus. Lake 
Placid Club, $3. 921 


A memorial volume of especial interest 
to librarians. It consists, first of a biog- 
raphy presented in two parts: The Man 
and his Way, an account of youth, educa- 
tion and personal life, and The Man and 
his Achievements, and second of docu- 
ments relating to the origin of the deci- 
mal classificatien and correspondence with 
co-workers and other contemporaries. 
There is also a bibliography, compiled by 
students of the Pittsburgh library school 
and the book is indexed and well illus- 
trated. 


Gordon, Lady Duff. Discretions and in- 


discretions. 1932. 333p. Stokes, $3. 
921 
Lady Duff Gordon, perhaps better 


known as “Lucile”, designer and creator 
of women’s dresses and court dressmaker, 
Saw a great deal of life and came to know 
many famous people through her estab- 
lishments in London, Paris and New York, 
and her reminiscenses, told in a pleasant, 
gossipy style, are full of the intimate lit- 
tle details about clothes and people which 
most women enjoy. Some of the inci- 
dents she describes, such as the sinking of 
the Titanic on which she and her husband 
were passengers, are vivid and dramatic. 


Henderson, Archibald. Bernard Shaw, 
playboy and prophet. 1932. 872p. 
Appleton, $7.50. 921 


Mr. Henderson is recognized as Shaw’s 
official biographer, and this monumental 
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work, superseding all previous works, be- 
comes to date the definitive biography. 
The section titles suggest the manner of 
treatment: The burgeoning; Fiction, a 
false start; Finding himself; The Fabian 
society; Shavian socialism; A critic of the 
arts; The Shavian movement in the 
theatre; The dramas; The dramatist as 
innovator; The international publicist; 
The man; Close-up. Has many unusual 
and interesting illustrations. 


Leacock, Stephen. Mark Twain. 1933. 
162p. Appleton, $2. 921 


As a fellow humorist, Stephen Leacock 
can write of Mark Twain understandingly; 
as a Canadian he can consider his work 
from a detached view-point. The result 
is a readable short life with excellent 
criticism. Another of Appleton’s Biog- 
raphies. 


Stillman, Clara G. Samuel Butler. 1932. 
319p. illus. Viking, $3.75. 921 


Samuel Butler is important as the author 
of one distinguished novel, The way of all 
flesh, and for his influence on the young 
writers of the generation following his 
own, notably Bernard Shaw. This well 
written life is a contribution to literary 
biography. 

See Booklist 29:72 Nov. ’32. 


Sutton, F. A. One-arm Sutton. 1933. 
277p. illus. Viking, $2.50. 921 


Those who like pure adventure will en- 
joy this book with its tale of experiences 
in Russia after the war and in revolu- 
tionary China. There is no subtlety, no 
skill of characterization or interpreta- 
tion, but there is action—some of which 
may challenge credulity. 


Fiction 


Bower, B. M. Trails meet. 1932. 2938p. 


Little, $2. 

A murder mystery with a cowboy set- 
ting. There is the usual western coloring 
of this «xuthor’s stories, with details of 
plot well worked out. 


Eliot, Ethel Cook. Green doors. 1933. 


3138p. Little, $2. 


A dramatic novel of feminine psychol- 
ogy. Dr. Lewis Pryne, famous psycho- 
analist called upon by John Farwell’s 
fourth wife to analyse her stepdaughter, 
falls in love with the girl. Skilled as he 
is in his profession it is long before he 
understands the character of the beauti- 
ful, but apparently sullen and materialis- 
tic girl, and comes to know the cross- 
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currents that undermine life at Green- 
doors. 


Garnett, David. Pocahontas. 1933. 344p. 

Harcourt, $2.50. 

An historical novel based on the life 
story of Pocahontas. It is well written, 
full of adventure, and gives a vivid pic- 
ture of the life and tribal customs of the 
Indians, as well as of the settlement at 
Jamestown. The characters of Pocahon- 
tas and John Smith are especially well 
drawn. 


Hull, Helen. Hardy perennial. 1933. 


3801p. Coward, $2.50. 

The story opens with Horace’s return 
from a _ successful lecture tour abroad. 
Cornelia and her son David are meeting 
his boat. Immediately the nature of the 
situation reveals itself and Cornélia ap- 
pears in her self-appointed role as buffer 
between Horace’s ego and the world. In 
the months that follow the _ situation 
comes to a crisis, but Cornelia’s love—a 
hardy perennial—survives. A book women 
will enjoy for its discernment and wis- 
dom. 


Jordan, Elizabeth. Young Mr. X. 1933. 


3824p. Century, $2. 

A novel of mistaken identity with a 
strong element of mystery. There is a 
midnight robbery, a slumming expedition 
and several murders before the secret in 
the life of young Perry Norris is brought 
to light. The ending is improbable, but 
the happiness of the characters involved 
is the important thing, and the story is 
readable. 


Lancaster, G. B. Pageant. 1933. 415p. 


Century, $2.50. 


This long novel is a story of the island 
of Tasmania, off the coast of Australia, 
when it was known as Van Diemen’s Land 
and used as a penal colony. The con- 
trast between the wretched fate of the 
convicts and the lavish life of the aristoc- 
racy is the background of the story. Told 
with something of the old fashioned 
romanticism of the last century. 


Let the hurricane 
roar. 1933. 152p. Longmans, $1.50. 


Charles, aged 19 and Caroline, 16, begin 
their married life in a dugout on the Dakota 
prairies. When grasshoppers destroy their 
crop, Charles goes east to find work and 
Caroline, with her baby, spends the winter 
in the dugout. Blizzards, wolves, and stray 
cattle break the monotony of the days until 
Charles’ return. A _ story of high courage. 


Lane, Rose Wilder. 
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A small book, admirable for hospital collec- 
tions, altho rather expensive for so small a 


volume. Appeared in Saturday EHvening 
Post. 

Lewis, Sinclair. Ann Vickers. 1933. 
562p. Doubleday, $2.50. 

Ann Vickers is the story of a social 
worker who becomes a_e specialist in 


penology and head of an important wom- 
an’s reformatory. There is some vigorous 
writing in the scenes depicting prison 
conditions, but details of the story will be 
found objectionable by many readers. 


Mann, E. B. Killers’ range. 1932. 294p. 

Morrow, $2. 

Like Bower, above, a mystery story ina 
western setting. A young Texan seeking 
the ranch that is his inheritance, finds 
himself in a neighborhood called Killers’ 
range pitted against a band of notorious 
villians. 


Olivier, Edith. Mr. Chilvester’s daugh- 
ters, 1933. 3138p. Viking, $2.50. 


Mr. Chilvester’s devotion to his beauti- 
ful but unsanitary Queen Anne house in 
the cathedral close had kept his daughters 
virtual prisoners there, ignorant of the 
world. Lilian, an invalid who had never 
left her room, was content with her view 
and her painting. But Emily at 18 was 
rebellious. Then into their lives came a 
gay young architect whose ideas about 
drains brought tragedy to the _ close, 
though through him Emily made her 
escape. 

See Booklist 29:181 Feb. ’33. 


Oppenheim, E. Phillips. Murder at 
Monte Carlo. 1933. 3808p. Little, $2. 
Melodramatic thriller of racketeering at 

Monte Carlo. 


Reed, Meredith. Skylark. 
Crowell, $2.00. 


Ainslie Kent thought that all that mat- 
tered in life was to sing as she wanted 
to, as she knew she could. Then events 
happened which knocked the bottom out 
of her world, and she was glad of Hugh 
whose love was understanding, who knew 
that “one would never be entirely sure of 
her any more than of a bird poised for 
flight, but he wouldn’t want her differ- 
ent.” Pleasant light fiction. 


1938. 339p. 


Van Dine, S. S. The Kennel murder case. 
1983. 307p. Scribner, $2, 


A new Philo Vance mystery pronounced 
equal to if not superior to the previous 
books. 
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Wells, H. G. The Bulpington of Blup. 

1933. 414p. Macmillan, $2.50. 
character study of Theodore 
Bulpington who all his life found escape 
from reality in an imaginary heroic self, 
The Bulpington of the magic kingdom of 
Blup. The story takes him from his lonely 
childhood, through his adolescent adven- 
tures in friendship and love “sacred and 
profane,” through the war, first as con- 
scientious objector, then as terrified par- 
ticipator, to the years after the war and 
a pompous middle age. 

See Booklist 29:182 Feb. '33. 


This is a 


Wilder, Isabel. Mother and four. 1933. 


8308p. Coward-McCann, $2. 

This is the story of Laura Derwent, left 
at her husband’s death with a $5000 life 
insurance, four young children, and the 
problem of feeding and clothing and pre- 
paring them for life, and of the children 
and their desires and struggles as they 
grow up to find their places in the world. 
Everyday family happenings are made 
fascinating and the affectionate relations 
of this circle of normal intelligent peo- 
ple are told without any false sentimen- 
tality. The author is a sister of Thornton 
Wilder and daughter of Amos P. Wilder, 
former editor of the Wisconsin State 
Journal. 


Young People’s Books 


Acheson, Judy. Young America looks at 


Russia. 1932. 2538p. illus. Stokes, 
$1.75. 914.7 
Schools, weddings, markets, factories, 


picnics, are among the subjects treated by 
a young author in her attempt to carry 
out her purpose: “to make the children 
of America who may read this book not 
necessarily approve of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, but understand its 
people better.” 


Bachellor, Irving and Kates, H. S. Great 
moments in the life of Washington. 
1932. 159p. illus. Grosset, $1. 921 


Significant events and incidents from 
Washington’s life are described in picture 
and text, one full page illustration and 
one page of text allotted to each. Could 
be used for school reference or for supple- 
mentary reading. 


Berry, Erick. Careers of Cynthia. 1933. 
230p. illus. Harcourt, $2. 
Like Jllustvations of Cynthia this is a 
series of separate episodes about a group 
of young art students who, in this book, 
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are having their first try at independent 
work in New York. A charmingly fresh 
and unsophisticated book for older girls. 


Best, Herbert. Garram the great. 1932. 
261p. illus. Doubleday, $2. 


Garram the Hunter, who did not want to 
become chief of his people and his three 
friends whose fault was too great loyalty, 
become involved in a struggle for justice 
resulting favorably for the African hill peo- 
ple. The responsibilities which leadership 
brings are strikingly emphasized. A sequel 
to Garram the Hunter and will be popular 
with boys who like adventure. 


Crew, Helen Coale. 
ver bells. 1932. 242p. 
millan, $1.75. 


A story of wandering English gipsies in 
the days of Queen Elizabeth. An audience 
with the queen, a meeting with Will 
Shakespeare, and the return of Meg, the 
heroine, to her home in Scotland, are 
among the incidents that give it interest 
for girls. 

See Booklist 29:183 Feb. ’33. 


The shawl with sil- 
illus. Mac- 


Filippo the 
illus, Long- 


Harriet Street. 
1932. 2381p. 


Downes, 
jongleur. 
mans, $2. 


The atmosphere and ideals of Italy in 
the time of St. Francis are found in this 
book. Filippo escapes from the monas- 
tery where he has been consigned by 
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enemies. His romantic adventures end 
when he finds the gold harp which estab- 
lishes his identity as the son of a noble 
family. 


Eaton, Jeanette. Young Lafayette. 1932. 
2538p. illus. Houghton, $2.50. 921 


A biography of one of the most romantic 
and beloved figures in the history of our 
country. Historical accuracy and desire 
to make vivid the personality of the 
young Frenchman, combined with high 
ideals and a sense of adventure, make it 
a book of unusual merit. 

See Booklist 29:146 Jan. 33. 


Lattimore, Eleanor F. Jerry and the 
pusa, 1932. 197p. Harcourt, $2. 


How Jerry found a Chinese idol, lost it 
and ran away from home to find it again 
—all these things are told in this story. 
China is very interesting seen thru the 
eyes of an eight year old American. 


Wiese, Kurt. The parrot dealer. 1932. 


239p. illus. Coward, $2. 


A story relating the experiences of a 
Greek boy who runs away from home. He 
lands in Brazil where the rest of his life 
is spent capturing birds and animals from 
the jungle to send to New York for sale. 
Brazil is well described and there is much 
stirring adventure which will appeal to 
boys. Illustrated by the author. 

See Booklist 29:149 Jan. ’33. 





W. L. A. MEETS WITH A. L. A. AT CHICAGO 


“The Why, What and When of a Century of Progress International Exposition” 
a descriptive folder featuring Chicago’s 1933 World’s Fair will be sent free to li- 
brarians on request. A pictorial poster of the Exposition suitable for display on 


bulletin boards is likewise available. 


Requests should be directed to the Promotion 


Department, A Century of Progress, Administration Building, Burnham Park, 


Chicago. 








